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Preface 

IN  issuing  the  following  selection  of  my  verses,  I  have 
been  encouraged  to  include  translations  from  the 
French  and  German,  by  the  very  friendly  reception 
accorded  to  my  previous  little  work,  The  Giant's 
Plaything,  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1920. 

It  is  necessary  for  me,  however,  to  emphasize  the 
caution  given  in  that  work,  namely,  that  these  verses 
are  intended  to  be  free — not  literal — translations.  In 
all  cases  it  is  the  idea  contained  in  a  poem  that  I  have 
sought  to  transcribe,  while  following  also,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  metrical  form  of  the  original. 

My  obligations  are  due  to  the  issuers  of  the  following 
anthologies — 

H.  Lorenz's  Von  alien  Zweigen  ; 

Dr.  J.  Loewenberg's  Vom  goldnen  Uberfluss  ; 

Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim's  Deutsche  Lyrik  ; 

M.  Bern's  Deklamatorium  ; 

E.  Polko's  Dichtergriisse  ; 

The  Oxford  Books  of  French  and  German  verse ; 
and 

F.  Lawton's  Anthology  of  French  Poetry. 

I  may  add  that  most  of  the  above  works  are  very 
well  known,  one  or  two  of  them  having  run  into  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold. 

My  thanks  are  very  specially  due  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Bath  Herald  for  permission  to  reproduce  many  verses 
that  have  appeared  in  that  paper.  My  thanks  are  also 
due  to  the  Editors  of  the  Bath  Chronicle  and  the  Bristol 
Times  and  Mirror. 

The  verses  to  "  The  Folly  "  are  reprinted  by  kind 
permission  of  The  Poetry  Review. 
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THIS  lofty  and  most  graceful  Gingko-tree, 
Which  also  bears  the  name  of  Maidenhair, 
Links  up  two  different  worlds.     In  it  we  see 
The  sole  survivor  of  the  times  that  were 
When  huge  unwieldy  lizards  crawled  the  earth 
Ages  before  the  first  man  had  his  birth. 

Yet  we  may  picture  it  in  that  past  age 

Amidst  the  plants  of  the  Cretacious  clime, 

All  unrecorded  upon  history's  page 

And  ere  the  growing  world  had  reached  its  prime, 

Waving  and  bending  in  the  morning  breeze 

That  stirred  to  foam  the  old  Jurassic  seas. 

When  Nansen  voyaged  in  the  realms  of  snow 
He  found  imprinted  in  the  Arctic  stone 
The  leaves  that  fell  to  Earth  long,  long  ago 
North  of  Cape  Flora.     Such,  and  such  alone, 
Remained  to  tell  the  myriad  forms  of  life 
In  which  that  unrecorded  age  was  rife. 

Where  does  the  Gingko-tree  grow  wild  to-day  ? 

Perhaps  in  districts  yet  to  be  explored 

In  far  Mongolia  it  holds  the  sway 

It  held  in  ancient  times.    Gardens  afford 

Its  only  certain  home ;   and  most  of  these 

Belong  to  China  or  the  Japanese. 

For  centuries  around  some  sacred  shrine 

The  eastern  races  reared  this  ancient  tree  ; 

It  was  an  emblem  more  or  less  divine 

Linking  the  times  that  were,  with  those  to  be  ; 

And  gazing  now  upon  its  dull  brown  stem 

We  think  how  much  it  must  have  meant  to  them. 


It  well  may  be  beneath  its  ample  shade 

Confucius  compiled  his  book  of  odes  ; 

Of  which  the  oldest  has,  at  least,  been  made 

Three  thousand  years.    The  habits  and  the  modes 

Of  nations  alter,  but  the  minds  of  men, 

Me  thinks,  are  very  much  as  they  were  then. 

Buddha  himself  has  doubtless  seen  this  tree, 
Though  not  indeed  the  one  he  chose  to  rest 
In  meditation  under  ; l  rising  free 
From  all  the  gloomy  thoughts  that  had  oppressed 
His  mighty  spirit,  till  he  found  that  cure 
Which  teaches  men  to  live  and  to  endure. 

And  now  the  Gingko  has  a  home  at  Kew 

Where  one  and  all  may  view  this  old  world  form, 

The  only  tree  now  left  to  us  that  grew 

In  days  when  ice-bound  seas  themselves  flowed  warm  ; 

And  underneath  whose  branches  and  whose  shade 

Children  of  vanished  nations  laughed  and  played. 

1  i.e.  the  pipal-tree  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Bo-tree. 


Jf  oil? 

Do  you  see  that  old  square  tower 

Frowning  down  from  yonder  hill  ? 

Winter  snow  and  summer  shower 

Beat  alike  with  all  their  power 

On  its  rugged  stones. 

Yet  it  stands  there  still, 

Very  much  as  in  the  hour 

When  the  builders  went  away. 

There  it  towers  cold  and  grey, 

Dark  and  drear, 

Over  the  surrounding  wood, 

As  it  has  for  many  a  year. 

There  the  sad  wind  sighs  and  moans, 

Just  as  if  it  understood, 

With  an  almost  human  melancholy, 

All  the  vainness  of  this  old  stone  Folly. 

He  who  reared  it  lies  at  rest, 

Almost  unremembered  now  ; 

Yet  we  know  that  this  was  how 

He  hoped  the  world  should  not  forget 

His  name  and  deeds. 

He  would  have  been  distressed 

To  sink  into  oblivion,  and  yet, 

Despite  philosophies  and  creeds, 

He  knew  not  whence  he  came 

Nor  whither  he  should  go. 

But  this  we  all  may  know  : 

That  in  our  deeds  we  live  ; 

That  it  is  through  our  actions  that  we  give 

This  world  a  monument  of  modest  fame, 

Not  like  the  transience  of  an  empty  name, 

But  one  which  will  abide  ; 

One  on  which  nor  time  nor  tide 

Can  ever  wreck  its  power  ; 

An  undecaying  and  a  noble  tower 

Built  in  Eternity. 

— (By  kind  permission  oj  "The  Poetry  Review.") 


tlfje  ^fflerrp  ^flattens  of  lamorna 

(The  Merry  Maidens  are  a  circle  of  nineteen  stones  not  far  from 
the  village  of  Lamorna,  in  Cornwall.     According  to  local  tradition, 
they  are  supposed  to  represent  people  turned  to  stone  for  merry- 
making on  a  Sunday.) 

THERE  were  nineteen  maids  of  Lamorna  Cove 
Who  dressed  in  their  best  and  went  to  rove 

All  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
For  though  it  was  the  Sabbath  day 
They  felt  too  sportive  and  full  of  play 

To  heed  their  pastor's  warning. 

So  up  the  valley  these  maidens  flew 

Over  grasses  that  sparkled  with  drops  of  dew 

And  out  on  the  gorse  and  heather  ; 
And  there  they  began  to  shout  and  sing 
Joining  their  hands  to  dance  in  a  ring 

In  the  beautiful  sunny  weather. 

In  vain  the  sea-mew  screamed  "  forbear  "  ; 
A  sudden  silence  filled  the  air 

And  all  was  solemn  and  still. 
Yet  to  this  day  the  sad  wind  moans 
Around  the  ring  of  cold  grey  stones 

On  the  quiet  lonely  hill. 


Coasit 


THIS  is  a  rugged  and  a  rock-bound  coast. 

For  league  on  league  with  dull  incessant  roar 

The  wild  Atlantic  thunders  on  the  shore. 

The  beach  is  an  inhospitable  host, 

Its  hidden  reefs  that  lie  beneath  the  waves 

Are  strewn  with  wrecks  and  greedy  still  for  more. 

The  land  is  bleak,  a  home  of  fairy  lore, 

Full  of  romantic  coves  and  smugglers'  caves. 

It  is  a  world  of  sudden  mist  and  rain 

A  lonely  world,  where  the  dark  billow  laves 

The  jagged  points  that  form  the  unmarked  graves 

Of  those  for  whom  the  lifeboats  toiled  in  vain. 

And  from  these  points  long  brilliant  streams  of  light 

Flash  far  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 


on  tfje 

THE  valleys  darken,  but  the  gleaming  snow 
Reflects  the  glory  of  the  vanished  sun  ; 
For  on  the  mountains  day  is  not  yet  done 
Though  night  has  fallen  on  the  lakes  below. 
The  summits,  shining  with  a  soft  pink  glow, 
Are  deepening  to  crimson  one  by  one  : 
"  What  fairer  vision  has  the  world  to  show  ?  " 
My  spirit  cries,  and  Nature  answers  "  None." 

From  century  to  century  they  stand, 
These  solemn,  silent,  never-changing  peaks 
Wrapped  in  their  mantles  of  the  purest  white. 
Like  watchful  guardians  of  a  free-born  land 
They  catch  at  eve  the  day's  last  quivering  streaks 
And  are  the  first  to  greet  the  morning  light. 


Aspirations 

THE  happy  children  playing  by  the  sea 

Build  castles  and  write  names  upon  the  sand, 

For  they  are  living  in  a  wonderland 

Through  which  their  thoughts  can  wander  fancy-free. 

The  tiny  wavelets,  sparkling  as  in  glee, 

Rush  foaming,  gliding,  sliding  on  the  strand, 

Bringing  disorder  to  the  laughing  band 

Who  throw  their  spades  and  buckets  down — and  flee. 

We  all  are  children  on  the  sands  of  life  ; 
We  build  fair  castles  and  we  write  our  names 
And  tell  each  other  of  our  glorious  schemes. 
Forgotten  fade  the  discord  and  the  strife, 
Remembered  only  are  the  hopes  and  aims 
The  sweet  illusions  and  the  golden  dreams. 


©rumbling 

WE  English  often  grumble  at  the  heat, 
We  also  often  grumble  at  the  cold ; 
We  grumble  further  at  the  things  we  eat ; 
We  grumble  at  the  things  that  we  are  told. 
We  grumble  at  the  dust  and  at  the  drought, 
And  during  floods  we  grumble  even  worse  ; 
Some  people,  too,  without  the  slightest  doubt, 
Will  even  grumble  when  they  read  this  verse  ! 

While  grumbling  lasts  the  Universe  will  stand, 
When  grumbling  ends  the  Universe  will  fall. 
The  dwellers  in  this  free  and  happy  land 
Are  staunch  and  loyal  grumblers  one  and  all. 
Long  years  of  grumbling  made  our  country  great, 
For  grumbling  is  the  bulwark  of  the  State. 


ftnail 


JUST  as  the  silvery  moon  had  cast  her  light 
Upon  the  drowsy  world,  the  snail  arose, 
Knowing  the  thrushes,  his  most  mortal  foes, 
Would  not  be  flying  at  that  hour  of  night. 
Then  to  the  garden  plot  he  slowly  went 
To  have  a  quiet  nibble  and  a  bite 
Amidst  the  tender  shoots,  as  was  his  right, 
Whereon  he  browsed  with  marvellous  content. 
He  chose  the  choicest  and  most  cherished  seeds, 
On  which  the  grey-haired  gardener  had  spent 
Much  toil  and  trouble,  for  it  was  not  meant 
That  noble  snails  should  feed  off  common  weeds. 
At  length  the  grey  dawn  broke  ;  the  moon  grew  wan  ; 
The  gardener  came  —  but  Mr.  Snail  had  gone. 


of  Vteto 


SOME  people  say,  and  say  with  reason, 
That  Christmas  is  a  merry  season, 
A  time  of  all  times  in  the  year 
For  games  and  feasting  and  good  cheer. 
And  yet  would  this  be  strictly  true 
Seen  from  a  turkey's  point  of  view  ? 

We  love  to  meet  with  some  old  friend, 

Or  read  some  long-awaited  letter, 

Or  open  parcels  without  end  ; 

A  glorious  post  !  nought  could  be  better. 

And  yet  would  this  be  wholly  true 

Seen  from  a  postman's  point  of  view. 

The  children  revel  in  their  toys, 

And  spring  about,  and  laugh  and  chatter, 

And  make  a  most  appalling  noise  — 

At  Christmas-time  it  doesn't  matter. 

But  is  a  bill  a  billet-doux 

Seen  from  a  daddy's  point  of  view  ? 

At  Christmas-  time  the  poet's  brain 
Is  stirred  to  some  sublime  reflections  ; 
He  reads  his  lines  to  entertain 
His  friends,  relations  and  connections  ; 
And  marvels  why  they  will  not  do, 
Seen  from  an  Editor's  point  of  view. 
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$lmor  JJoet  anb  tfje  Spring 

A  MINOR  poet  felt  a  wish  to  sing  ; 

But  all  his  thoughts  had  been  expressed  before 

By  greater  poets  in  the  days  of  yore, 

And  nowhere  could  he  find  a  novel  thing. 

He  prayed  the  Muse  to  help  him  spread  his  wing , 

He  studied  learned  works  of  ancient  lore ; 

Until  at  last  he  ventured  to  explore 

The  myriad  verses  written  to  "  The  Spring." 

He  sent  the  Editor  five  thousand  lines 

On  budding  trees  and  drops  of  sparkling  dew, 

And  daffodils  of  shining  golden  hue, 

And  murmuring  breezes  in  the  swaying  pines  ; 

On  sunny  skies,  and  bees,  and  perfumed  flowers  ; — 

And  then  it  snowed  for  four  and  twenty  hours  1 

(April  3rd,  1922.) 


II 


Eeberte 


ORION  sparkles  in  the  southern  sky  ; 
The  flashing  lustre  of  each  mighty  star, 
Whose  rays  took  centuries  to  reach  the  eye, 
Leaps  to  me  from  afar. 

What  wonders  must  these  giant  suns  display, 
What  unknown  planets  lie  within  their  beams 
But  how  such  worlds  appear  no  man  can  say, 
To  us  they  are  but  dreams. 

And  we,  no  less,  are  only  dreams  to  them. 
Of  all  for  which  we  aim  and  strive  and  fight, 
Of  all  which  we  applaud  or  we  condemn 
They  see  a  gleam  of  light. 
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tlje  Cbening  Star 

A  SISTER  World  to  ours  this  gem  of  gold, 
That  when  the  blinding  sun  has  sunk  to  rest 
Glows  forth  so  sweetly  in  the  darkening  west, 
A  light  the  dimmest  vision  could  behold. 
Hesperus  it  was  named  in  days  of  old, 
Or  Phosphorus  when  it  was  seen  to  rise 
Before  the  day  and  grace  the  eastern  skies 
While  yet  the  morning  air  felt  fresh  and  cold. 
We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  see,  what  lies 
Hidden  within  this  planet's  glorious  light ; 
We  only  know  it  is  supreme  this  night 
Amidst  all  stars  that  shine  before  our  eyes. 
Having  no  rival  in  the  depths  above 
Is  it  not  rightly  named  "  The  Star  of  Love  "  ? 

(March,  1921.) 


Wfje  Hi 

WITH  headlong  speed  out  into  empty  space 
The  light-ray  leaps  and  dashes  on  its  way ; 
It  rushes  forward  at  the  frantic  pace 
Of  sixteen  thousand  million  miles  each  day  1 

In  forty  minutes  Jupiter  floats  by, 

And  four  hours  later  Neptune  has  been  passed  ; 

But  far,  far  distant  is  the  starry  sky, 

The  chasm  that  divides  the  suns  is  vast. 

Four  years  elapse,  and  then  the  nearest  sun, 
A  noble  pair  of  fiery  twins  is  met ; 
But  still  the  journey  is  but  just  begun, 
The  ray  must  travel  much,  much  further  yet. 

Four  centuries  go  by  before  it  nears 
Orion's  purest  and  most  glorious  star, 
The  giant  Rigel ;   but  as  now  appears 
The  Milky  Way  lies  even  yet  afar. 

A  thousand — yea  !  a  hundred  thousand  years 
Have  in  imagination  passed  and  gone  ; 
And  still  the  light-ray  meets  with  further  spheres, 
And  still  with  speed  unchecked  it  rushes  on. 

A  million  years  have  passed  away,  my  friend  ; 
The  Universe  we  know  is  lost  to  sight. 
And  now  the  journey  must  be  near  its  end, 
Where  lies  the  limit  for  our  ray  of  light  ? 

Where  lies  the  limit  to  the  great  abyss  ? 
Where  has  the  light-ray  come  ;  where  can  it  be  ? 
What  awe-inspiring,  fearful  place  is  this  ? 
It  is  the  entrance  to  Infinity. 

N.B. — The  above  must  be  regarded  as  a  fantasy,  since  a  ray 
of  light  could  not — unless  deflected  in  its  course — pass  all  the 
objects  named  above.  My  aim,  however,  was  merely  to  give 
a  rough  idea  of  stellar  distances. 
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3Birtfj  of  a  Astern 

Two  lifeless  worlds,  cold  as  the  cold  of  Space, 
Crashing  together  vanished  into  flame  ; 
Of  what  they  were,  there  now  remains  no  trace, 
No  living  mind  can  say  from  whence  they  came. 
This  cloud  of  glowing  gas  had  birth,  it  spread, 
For  untold  ages  in  the  skies  it  shone  ; 
Thousands  of  others  yet  shine  overhead, 
But  this  one  cloud  of  which  I  speak  is  gone. 
Not  wholly  gone,  for  now  a  glorious  sun 
Pours  into  Space  the  splendour  of  its  light ; 
Daily  we  view  it,  and  when  day  is  done 
We  see  its  brothers  glittering  through  the  night. 
Such  is  the  history,  such  has  been  the  birth 
Both  of  the  Sun  and  of  our  Mother  Earth. 


©to  Jfrienb* 

WHEN  Time  has  touched  us  with  remorseless  hand 
And  in  your  hair  the  streaks  of  silver  glisten, 
Shall  we  two  meet  to  watch  Life's  ebbing  sand, 
Content  while  others  speak  to  sit  and  listen  ? 
We  saw  Life's  opening  scenes  yet  know  not  whether 
The  falling  curtain,  when  the  last  Act  ends, 
Shall  find  us  far  apart  or  near  together, 
We  two  old  friends. 

But  this  one  thing  I  know  beyond  all  doubt, 
That  whether  near  or  far  from  one  another, 
One  heart  will  never  shut  the  other  out 
But  feel  to  it  as  sister  feels  to  brother. 
And  when  at  last  Death  sets  our  spirits  free, 
Then,  if  there  is  a  Life  that  far  transcends 
This  life  on  Earth,  I  feel  that  we  shall  be 
Still — two  old  friends. 
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Co  tfje  $le$iosaimis  in  tlje 
3nj5tittitton, 


How  many  eons  must  have  come  and  gone 
Since  you  lay  dreaming  in  some  wide  lagoon, 
The  low  mud  bank  that  you  were  sleeping  on 
Shining  and  glistening  to  the  winter  moon, 
Which  while  so  many  things  have  past  away 
Yet  showed  the  same  old  face  we  see  to-day. 

You  hardly  heard  the  tiny  ripples  lap 
Round  your  extended  and  unwieldy  shape, 
When  far  away,  unmarked  on  any  map, 
The  ocean  surged  upon  some  lonely  cape  ; 
And  over  it  the  gentle  breezes  blew 
To  lands  and  continents  men  never  knew. 

For  all  around  was  very  wild  and  bleak  ; 
There  were  no  roads,  no  houses  then  in  sight, 
No  human  voice  was  ever  heard  to  speak, 
No  fire  was  seen  to  glimmer  through  the  night  ; 
But  now  and  then  with  weird  unearthly  cry 
Some  huge  winged  lizard  sped  across  the  sky. 

Nor  in  the  heavens,  although  the  stars  abide, 
Shone  any  constellation  now  as  then  ; 
For  all  have  changed  position  since  you  died, 
And  what  you  saw  was  never  seen  by  men  ; 
For  only  in  our  minds  we  know  and  feel 
That  which  our  mortal  eyes  can  not  reveal. 

How  silently  you  rest  on  yonder  wall 
While  earnest  voices  speak  of  olden  times  ; 
And  you,  who  knew  them  better  far  than  all, 
Can  say  no  word  about  these  ancient  climes  ; 
You  and  the  fossils  on  the  walls  and  shelves 
Are  still  and  silent  as  the  stones  themselves. 

I  would  not  rouse  you  though  from  that  calm  rest 
In  which  such  untold  centuries  have  past  ; 
You  had  such  teeth  that  sleep  is  surely  best, 
If  you  awoke  we  all  might  look  aghast  1 
For  it  is  somewhat  more  than  doubtful  whether 
A  Plesiosaur  and  Man  could  dwell  together. 
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Cfjtlbren 

THE  drifting  flakes  of  snow 
Glide  down  so  softly  to  the  frozen  ground 
That  all  the  thousands  of  them  make  no  sound 

Upon  the  earth  below. 

The  children  love  the  flakes  ; 
Their  hearts  are  leaping  with  the  joy  of  youth. 
But  Grandpapa  is  thinking  more  in  truth 

Of  his  rheumatic  aches. 

He  does  not  like  the  cold, 
And  yet  he  smiles  to  see  the  children  there, 
For  snow-flakes  are  to  them,  as  ever,  fair — 

Children  are  never  old. 
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Cfcenttbe 

THE  day's  full  splendour  dawns  just  ere  it  goes ; 
As  drowsy  ocean,  lately  bluish-green, 
Lies  in  a  dazzling  blinding  golden  sheen 
When  half  the  cloudless  sky  is  changed  to  rose. 
And  yet  a  tinge  of  sorrow  greets  its  close  ; 
For  howsoever  fair  it  may  have  been, 
A  certain  quiet  sadness  will  be  seen, 
As  Nature  bids  farewell  and  seeks  repose. 

When  one  we  know  is  bidding  us  farewell, 
When  a  kind  hand  rests  lightly  in  our  own 
And  eyes  speak  words  no  lips  could  ever  frame  ; 
We,  too,  are  touched  by  some  transcendent  spell, 
Some  magic  longing  that  we  cannot  name, 
Some  love  surpassing  all  that  we  have  known. 


to  a  jFrtenb  on  tfje 
©Ib  ftebement  to  g>t  Catherine's 


THE  stones  of  this  old  pavement  have  been  worn 
Beneath  the  constant  tread  of  countless  feet 
In  years  when  none  now  living  had  been  born, 
In  days  when  words  were  used  now  obsolete. 
And  lo  !  a  vision  floated  through  my  brain 
That  bore  me  back  to  those  past  times  again. 

Soft  fleecy  clouds  were  drifting  in  the  sky 

Upon  an  almost  perfect  April  day. 

A  prior  and  his  monks  were  passing  by  ; 

With  swift  yet  solemn  mien  they  went  their  way 

Along  the  same  old  winding  rustic  path 

That  led  them  from  St.  Catherine's  to  Bath. 

Thus  to  the  City  where,  though  changed  since  then, 
The  Abbey  stood  upon  its  present  site  ; 
And  here,  methought,  these  visionary  men 
Entered  awhile  the  soft  and  mellowed  light  ; 
Till  later  they  returned  the  way  they  came, 
Nor  sought  nor  wished  for  any  earthly  fame. 

For  in  St.  Catherine's  romantic  vale 
With  banks  half  hidden  by  the  fair  spring  flowers 
Men  seek  not  mortal  praise.    This  peaceful  dale 
Has  been  the  home  of  joyful,  happy  hours  ; 
And  here  the  sun  has  cast  his  golden  gleams 
O'er  many  perfect  unforgotten  dreams. 

But  now  the  vision  melts  to  empty  air  ; 

Only  the  old  worn  pavement  yet  remains 

As  lasting  evidence  of  things  that  were 

And  are  no  more.    So  burn  these  idle  strains  ; 

Let  worthier  verses  occupy  your  shelf, 

But  come  and  see  the  pavement  for  yourself. 
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THE  streets  are  filled  with  phantoms  of  past  years, 

Forgotten  forms  glide  swiftly  to  and  fro, 

And  here  and  there  some  face  we  used  to  know 

Rises  before  us,  fades  and  disappears. 

In  vain  we  stretch  to  it  our  eager  hands, 

In  vain  we  speak,  it  will  not  stop  nor  turn  ; 

Nay  though  our  hearts  for  one  kind  glance  may  yearn 

It  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  understands. 

And  there  are  other  ghosts  more  solemn  still, 

That  flit  along  with  melancholy  mien  ; 

The  images  of  things  which  might  have  been 

The  promises  our  lives  did  not  fulfil. 

And  with  them  comes  a  spirit  less  forlorn, 

Bright  with  the  glorious  hopes  of  Time  unborn. 
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Cfje  fumble  J&tt 

(A  Story  for  Children  of  all  ages.) 

THERE  was  a  buzzing  humble  bee 
That  flew  in  at  the  open  door  ; 
He  had  two  eyes  yet  wou)d  not  see 
A  dozen  feet  across  the  floor  ; 
The  door  stood  wide  to  let  him  pass 
And  yet  he  bumped  against  the  glass. 

The  hours  went  by,  he  tried  and  tried 
To  go  the  way  he  couldn't  go, 
Till  at  the  last  he  sank  and  died 
From  lack  of  common  sense,  you  know ; 
The  door  stood  wide  to  let  him  pass 
As  he  lay  dead  beneath  the  glass. 

So  bear  his  foolish  fate  in  mind 
And  try  to  use  your  common  sense  ; 
What  good  are  eyes  if  they  are  blind  ? 
What  use  have  brains  if  they  are  dense  ? 
When  doors  stand  wide  to  let  you  pass 
Don't  bump  your  heads  against  the  glass. 
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tfktttftfontag* 

(After  Emil  Ritterhaus.) 

"  SPEAK  !  tell  me,  what  is  Love  ?  "  I  asked  the  sun ; 

It  gave  no  answer,  only  golden  light. 

I  asked  the  flowers  while  yet  the  day  was  bright, 

They  gave  me  perfume,  other  answer — none. 

I  asked  Eternity  what  Love  might  be  : 

"  Is  it  deep  earnestness  or  trifling  play  ?  " 

And  then  your  gentle  eyes  were  turned  my  way, 

And  Love  himself  sprang  forth  to  answer  me. 


Nebbing  <§tft 

(After  F.  Bodenstedt.) 

ONCE  at  a  wedding  years  ago 

The  bells  were  merrily  ringing 

When,  through  the  gorgeous  pomp  and  show, 

There  came  an  old  minstrel  singing. 

What  splendid  gifts  the  happy  pair 
Received  on  their  wedding  day, 
Rich  costly  presents  bright  and  rare, 
But  the  minstrel  brought  only  his  lay. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  dead  and  at  rest, 

The  presents  have  perished  long, 

Forgotten  is  each  wedding  guest, 

But  the  world  still  remembers  the  song. 
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Eicfje* 

(After  Alphonse  Esquiros.) 

WHEN  I  have  no  more  money,  which  often  occurs, 
I  go  forth  into  the  woods  to  wander  and  dream, 
Passing  the  yellow-tipped  corn  and  the  sylvan  stream 
Where  I  watch  the  dead  leaf  twirl  to  each  breeze  that 
stirs. 

I  gaze  at  the  azure  sky  and  my  troubles  cease 
Because  the  musing  poet  has  always  in  view 
For  consolation,  alas  !   and  for  riches  too, 
The  Sun,  a  golden  coin  ;  the  Moon,  a  silver  piece. 


ftlonfe  of 

(Fr«  Translation  from  W.  Muller.) 

AT  Heisterbach  a  young  monk  idly  wandered 
Amidst  the  gardens  ;  nothing  round  him  stirred  ; 
Upon  Eternity  he  mused  and  pondered, 
And  sought  to  learn  it  in  God's  Holy  Word. 

He  read  what  Peter  the  Apostle  told  : 
"  To  God  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
A  thousand  years  a  day  " — it  left  him  cold 
As  one  who  cannot  grasp  the  words  he  hears. 

Thus  lost  in  doubt  he  strayed  into  the  wood 
And  heeded  nought  of  all  that  passed  around, 
Until  aroused  once  more  he  paused  and  stood, 
Recalled  to  duty  by  the  Vesper's  sound. 

In  haste  he  sought  again  the  garden  gate, 
A  stranger  came  to  meet  him  at  the  door ; 
He  started  in  surprise — then  hurried  straight 
Into  the  lighted  church  and  crossed  the  floor. 

He  found  his  chair  ;   another  filled  his  place  I 
He  cast  his  wondering  eyes  from  row  to  row. 
Yet  vainly  sought  among  the  monks  some  face 
He  could  recall,  some  form  that  he  might  know. 

Astounded  at  the  sight  he  stood  there  dazed. 
They  asked  him  what  he  wished  and  why  he  came  ; 
He  told  them,  and  they  murmured  as  they  gazed  : 
"  Three  centuries  no  man  has  borne  that  name  1  " 

The  last  so  called  had  vanished  in  the  wood 
And  nothing  more  of  him  had  ere  been  heard, 
He  was  a  doubter  in  their  brotherhood 
And  could  not  understand  the  Holy  Word. 
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At  this  he  named  the  Abbot  and  the  year, 
They  fetched  the  Cloister  Book  and  turned  it  o'er  ; 
At  once  a  miracle  was  rendered  clear — 
There  stood  his  name  three  centuries  before. 

Then  suddenly  his  hair  became  snow-white  ; 
He  sank  down  dying  in  his  ancient  place, 
And  warned  the  brothers,  awestruck  at  the  sight : 
"  God  is  the  Ruler  over  Time  and  Space. 

That  which  he  veils,  only  a  wonder  clears  ; 
Think  of  my  fate,  remember  what  I  say : 
To  him  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years 
And  Oh  !   a  thousand  years  is  as  a  day." 

(Heisterbach  was  formerly  a  celebrated  Cloister  in  the  Seven 
Mountains,  near  Konigswinter,  on  the  Rhine.) 


(After  Eichendorft.) 

'  THE  hour  is  late,  the  air  grows  chill, 
Thou  ridest  alone  on  the  wooded  hill  I 
The  wood  is  long  and  dark  to  roam  ; 
Thou  lovely  Maid,  I  will  guide  thee  home." 

Men's  words  are  full  of  craft,  and  vain ; 
My  heart  is  broken  with  grief  and  pain  ; 
The  dreams  of  life  are  all  a  sham, 

0  !  fly  ;  you  know  not  who  I  am." 

So  richly  apparelled  is  thy  steed, 
So  fair  of  form  art  thou  indeed, 

1  know  thee  now,  yet  cannot  fly  I 
Thou  art  the  witch  of  the  Lorelei." 

You  know  me  well.    Above  the  Rhine 
Stands  rugged  and  sheer  this  home  of  mine  ; 
The  hour  is  late,  the  air  grows  chill — 
You  nevermore  will  leave  this  hill." 
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Violet's 

(After  L.  Ratisbonne.) 

WHEN  Flora,  the  Queen  of  the  Flowers, 
First  saw  the  violet  open  its  eye 
To  peer  in  the  sunny  hours 
At  the  deep  rich  blue  of  the  sky ; 
When  its  presence  stood  betrayed, 
In  the  midst  of  a  fairy  glade, 
By  the  perfumed  breath  of  the  air  ; 
She  with  a  smile,  turned  and  said  : 
"  Can  any  further  gift  be  made 
To  one  that  is  so  sweet  and  fair  ?  " 
The  modest  violet  bowed  its  head  : 
"  A  little  grass  in  which  I  can  hide," 
It  softly  replied. 


Jf  or  Cber 

(Adapted  from  the  French.) 

You  say  "  for  ever  "  with  your  earnest  voice, 
And  yet  one  day  we  two  must  separate ; 
When  Death  appears,  men  have,  alas  !  no  choice, 
But  each  must  take  the  path  marked  out  by  Fate. 
The  sailors  working  at  the  harbour's  mouth 
For  years  have  watched  one  vessel  come  and  go, 
Yet  now  it  greets  no  more  the  Sunny  South 
But  lies  a  wreck  amidst  the  ice  and  snow. 
Though  often  round  my  roof  the  gentle  Spring 
Has  called  two  swallows  to  their  ancient  nest, 
An  April  comes  at  length  that  does  not  bring 
The  well-known  pair  to  sport  amongst  the  rest. 
And  if  we,  too,  are  as  the  birds  and  ships, 
Why  this  "  For  ever  "  on  our  mortal  lips  ? 


a  Winter 

(After  G.  Keller.) 

NOT  a  sound  disturbed  the  silent  night, 
Still  and  solemn  lay  the  gleaming  snow ; 
Overhead  the  stars  shone  sharp  and  bright ; 
Rigid  lay  the  frozen  lake  below. 

Plants  rose  upward  from  the  gloomy  deep 
Till  their  tops  were  nipped  as  in  a  vice  ; 
On  their  stems  a  nymph  had  climbed  to  peep 
Darkly  outward  through  the  thick  green  ice. 

As  I  stood  on  that  transparent  sheet, 
Though  below  the  deep  showed  black  and  dim, 
Well  I  saw  just  underneath  my  feet, 
White  and  beautiful  each  shining  limb. 

Long  she  touched  and  felt  with  stifled  moan, 
Groping  here  and  there  like  something  blind  ; 
Those  dark  eyes  turned  upwards  to  my  own 
I  shall  bear  forever  in  my  mind. 


ftca  of 

(,4/ter  F.  Ruckert.) 

HOPE  after  hope  is  broken  and  scattered, 
And  still  the  heart  feels  hope's  emotion  ; 
Just  as  wave  after  wave  is  shattered 
Without  exhausting  the  restless  ocean. 

The  billows  rise  and  burst  in  spray, 
For  that  is  life  to  the  open  sea  ; 
And  hearts  hope  on  from  day  to  day 
For  such  it  seems  is  the  soul's  decree. 

And  even  as  the  snowy  foam 
For  one  brief  moment  leaps  and  gleams, 
Then  melts  again  in  its  watery  home  ; 
So  is  it  too  with  our  hopes  and  dreams. 


lite'*  &oab 

(After  Miinchhausgn.) 

I  TURN  again  to  thee  where'er  I  roam  , 
As  a  freed  pigeon  on  a  foreign  strand 
Will  circle  once  or  twice,  then  seek  its  home 
By  some  sure  path  across  both  sea  and  land. 

When  I  recall  the  storms  and  stress  and  strife, 
From  which  few  days  were  ever  wholly  free  ; 
It  seems  at  times  as  if  my  path  through  life 
Were  one  unerring  road  which  ends  in  thee. 
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Uoltatre'g  Hines  to  a  $nnce** 

OFTEN  a  ray  of  truth  will  gleam 
Amidst  the  very  falsest  thing  ; 
Last  night,  deluded  by  a  dream, 
Methought  I  had  been  made  a  king, 

Nor  would  I  rule  alone. 
I  loved  you,  Princess,  and  the  coming  day 

When  I  awoke,  did  not  take  all  away ; 

I  had  but  lost  my  throne. 
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Constant? 

(After  F.  Bouterwek.) 

HE  who  cannot  still  love  on 
Even  when  his  hopes  are  flown, 
Even  when  his  hopes  are  gone, 
Perfect  love  has  never  known. 

Hearts  that  must  have  joy  to  live. 
Hearts  that  need  to  win  some  stake, 
Seek  the  prize  that  love  can  give  ; 
Not  the  love  for  love's  own  sake. 

Through  the  lightning  and  the  storm 
True  love  never  fades  or  dies, 
But  retains  its  changeless  form 
Even  as  the  starry  skies. 
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letter 

(After  H.  Heine.) 

THE  letter  that  you  lately  wrote 
Will  never  make  me  fear  ; 
You  love  no  more,  so  says  your  note, 
But  it  is  long,  my  dear. 

Twelve  pages  penned  so  neatly 
Must  other  thoughts  imply  ; 
One  does  not  write  so  fully 
When  one  would  say  "  Good-bye." 


u  to  an 

(After  H.  Heine.) 

LET  thy  heart  be  not  oppressed, 
Bear  thy  fate  in  life  unshaken, 
That  which  winter  days  have  taken 
Spring  will  yield  to  make  thee  blest. 

Much  may  pass  beyond  recall ; 
Yet  whatever  pleases  thee, 
Things  of  earth  or  sky  or  sea — 
Thou  canst  love  them  one  and  all. 
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$oung  Htbea  are  $Jartefc 

(After  E.  Geibel.) 

WHEN  two  young  lives  are  parted 
That  once  true  love  has  bound, 
It  leaves  them  broken-hearted, 
No  greater  grief  is  found. 
One  word  alone  rings  o'er  and  o'er  : 
Farewell,  farewell  for  evermore  ! 
When  two  young  lives  are  parted 
That  once  true  love  has  bound. 

When  first  the  soul  discovers 
That  faith  can  break  and  die, 
Then  sorrow  falls  on  lovers 
Like  night  across  the  sky  ; 
They  bid  to  all  that  they  adore 
Farewell !  farewell  for  evermore  ! 
When  first  the  soul  discovers 
That  faith  can  break  and  die. 

Spring  fades  with  all  its  blisses 
And  summer  does  not  come, 
The  lips  with  their  warm  kisses 
Have  turned  too  cold  and  dumb. 
One  word  still  rings  so  sad  and  sore, 
Farewell !  farewell  for  evermore  1 
Spring  fades  with  all  its  blisses 
And  summer  does  not  come. 


Milesian  JSrinfeer 

(After  A.  Kopisch.) 

ON  Silesia's  mountains  there  grows  a  vine 
That  requires  no  heat ;   the  sun  may  shine 
From  month  to  month,  or  the  clouds  may  lower ; 
The  wine  is  drunk  be  it  sweet  or  sour. 

One  evening  I  lay  before  the  vat : 

"  Another  shall  drink  with  me  from  that ; 

If  Satan  himself  should  visit  this  town 

And  drink  with  me,  I  would  drink  him  down." 

And  scarcely  had  the  words  been  said 
When  on  the  floor  rang  Satan's  tread : 
"  Ah  !   Friend,  if  I  win,  your  soul  is  mine  ; 
I  take  the  challenge  to  drink  your  wine." 

Glass  by  glass  now  vanished  from  sight, 
We  drank  for  almost  half  the  night ; 
Then  stammered  the  Devil :   "  Comrade,  stop  ! 
I  cannot  swallow  another  drop. 

"  For  hundreds  of  years  in  Prague,  let  me  say, 
I  drank  with  the  students  night  and  day, 
But  to  drink  wine  sour  as  this,"  he  said, 
"  One  must  be  a  Silesian  born  and  bred." 
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JBeautp,  Wit  anb  Virtue 

(After  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery.) 

THE  rose  so  brightly  blooming  here 

Will  in  a  short  while  disappear  ; 

So,  too,  the  beauty  in  which  we  pride. 

Some  few  short  days  the  flower  may  last, 

And  Beauty  dwindles  at  our  side 

To  sink  ere  many  years  are  past. 

Our  Wit,  maybe,  is  somewhat  stronger, 
But  in  the  end  must  die  away  ; 
For  though  it  stops  a  little  longer, 
It  weakens  slowly  day  by  day. 

Pure  Virtue  is  a  fadeless  form 
Which  in  our  absence  yet  will  speak ; 
But  this  bright  gem,  so  rich  and  warm, 
Is  one,  alas  !  men  seldom  seek. 
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JBreama 

(After  Josiphin  Soulary.) 

IF  I  had  an  acre  of  land,  plain,  vale  or  hill, 
I  would  build  a  cottage,  tile,  reed  or  thatch ; 
There  should  be  a  stream,  torrent,  spring  or  rill ; 
I  would  plant  a  willow,  olive  or  ash  to  match. 

In  my  grounds  a  tiny  nest  of  down,  wool  or  grass 
Should  house  a  little  singer,  sparrow,  chaffinch  or  lark  ; 
There  should  be  a  hammock  on  which  my  hours  could 

pass ; 
There  should  be  a  pretty  child,  chestnut,   blond  or 

dark. 

I  only  want  one  acre.     In  order  to  measure  it  right, 
The  maiden  whom  I  hold  the  fairest  in  my  sight 
Should  stand  in  the  rising  sun  after  the  break  of  dawn. 
Just  as  far  as  her  shadow  showed  dark  upon  the  lawn, 
There  should  be  my  horizon,  there  should  end   my 

scheme — 
All  happiness  one  cannot  reach  is  but  a  dream. 


(After  G.  Falke.) 

IN  Spring-time  when  the  March  winds  blew 
And  daffodils  blossomed  of  golden  hue, 
They  sat  and  murmured  with  gloomy  air : 
"  But  will  the  summer  season  be  fair  ?  " 

And  when  they  saw  the  tall  corn  stand 
In  glorious  sunlight  throughout  the  land, 
They  sighed  and  said  in  tones  of  woe  : 
"  How  soon  the  autumn  winds  will  blow." 

The  autumn  brought  them  deep  blue  skies, 
With  fruit  in  plentiful  supplies  ; 
It  was  a  time  for  joy  and  laughter, 
But  no  !    The  winter  was  coming  after. 

The  winter  came  in  a  sportive  mood, 

His  manners  were  merry  more  than  rude ; 

So  by  the  fire  in  care  and  sorrow 

They  pondered  and  worried  over  the  morrow. 
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(After  N.  Lenau.) 

AT  dawn  I  started  for  a  land, 
A  far-off  land  across  the  ocean  ; 
And  gazing  back  in  deep  emotion 
I  saw  my  sweetheart  wave  her  hand. 

Her  voice  sent  forth  some  kindly  word 
To  cheer  my  heavy  drooping  heart ; 
But  though  I  saw  her  red  lips  part, 
The  wind  let  not  a  sound  be  heard. 

I  had  to  leave  my  love  to-day ; 

Is  that  not  in  itself  enough, 

That  you  fierce  gust,  so  rude  and  rough, 

Must  tear  her  final  words  away  ? 
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poetical  (gourmanb 

(Ajfer  Antoine  Desaugiers.) 

As  soon  as  the  light  of  day 

Has  dissipated  the  gloom, 

I  rise  and  make  my  way 

Straight  to  the  breakfast-room. 

I  taste  the  dishes  ; — at  each 

I  feel  like  a  God  in  the  skies  ; 

And  those  that  do  not  reach 

The  mouth,  are  consumed  by  the  eyes. 

In  the  cook — wherever  I  dine — 

I  always  seem  to  trace 

A  being  half  divine, 

Who  governs  the  human  race  ; 

For  he  is  seldom  seen 

To  hesitate  or  falter  ; 

The  kitchen  is  his  temple,  I  ween, 

And  the  ovens  are  his  altar. 

Oh  !  may  Death  strike  me  down 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  repast, 
Then  bury  me  with  renown 
Between  four  dishes  at  last. 
Say  this — let  an  epitaph  show  it 
Beyond  all  cavil  and  question — 
"  Here  lies  the  only  poet 
Who  died  of  indigestion." 
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(After  R.  Baumbach.) 

THE  happy  finch  chose  for  her  nest 
A  lovelier  tree  than  all  the  rest : 
"  Our  wedding  here  will  be  divine, 
The  tree  is  mine." 

In  hunter's  dress  a  man  came  by  ; 
He  saw  the  tree  was  broad  and  high, 
And  on  the  trunk  he  cut  a  sign  : 
"  The  tree  is  mine." 

A  little  worm  one  could  scarcely  see 
Peeped  slily  out  from  within  the  tree 
And  whispered  :   "  No,  it  is  not  thine, 
The  tree  is  mine." 
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Calenbar 

(After  Oscar  Blumenthal.) 

BEFORE  my  writing-desk  I  sat  dejected, 

And  blotted  out  each  scarcely  written  phrase  ; 

The  transient  thoughts  seemed  vague  and  disconnected, 

Lacking  the  inspiration  of  your  gaze. 

Then  suddenly  my  vision  chanced  to  fall 
Upon  a  calendar  ;  the  date  was  past ! 
It  long  had  hung  untouched  upon  the  wall, 
Marking  the  day  on  which  you  came  here  last. 

And  in  this  pause  of  Time  I  seemed  to  see 
A  silent  witness  to  one  constant  thought : 
"  The  days  that  you  have  spent  away  from  me, 
On  my  life's  calendar  must  count  for  nought." 


(After  Hoffmann  von  Fatter  sleben.) 

IN  thee  I  seek  what  does  not  pass  away. 
A  noble  heart  and  never  flinching  truth  ; 
Like  virgin  snows  beneath  the  sun's  first  ray, 
The  angel  purity  of  earliest  youth. 

A  simple  mind  ambition  cannot  shake, 
That  is  the  goal  that  I  would  have  for  thee  ; 
That  is  the  highest  gift  the  heart  can  make. 
Live  for  the  world  and  thou  art  lost  to  me. 
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&tars  of 

(Free  Translation  from  M.  Arndt.) 

THE  Sun  was  treading  with  golden  hue 

Round  the  world ; 

And  the  little  stars  asked  :   "  May  we  come  too 

Round  the  world  ?  " 

But  the  Sun  cried,  scolding  them  :   "  Stay  behind  ! 

I  should  burn  out  your  eyes  and  leave  you  blind 

On  my  fiery  path  round  the  world." 

Then  the  little  stars  went  to  the  silver  Moon 

In  the  night ; 
And  they  cried :   "  Fair  Goddess,  grant  us  a  boon, 

In  the  night ; 

Let  us  wander  with  you  through  the  darkened  skies. 
Your  glance  will  not  injure  or  burn  our  eyes." 
So  she  made  them  companions  of  night. 

Now  welcome  !  sweet  stars  and  beautiful  Moon 

In  the  night ; 

You  know  how  to  solace  the  heart  so  soon 

In  the  night ; 

Take  from  us  the  cares  and  sorrow  of  day, 

That  we  too,  in  fancy,  may  join  your  play 

In  the  friendly  games  of  the  night. 


Jf  elloto  Climber* 

(After  F.  Ritckert.) 

WHERE  the  paths  of  Fate  unroll, 
Intersect  and  cross  so  much, 
Those  who  seek  the  distant  goal 
Often  meet  and  even  touch. 

Do  not  dream  that  anyone 
Must  be  with  you  all  the  way  ; 
Only  while  the  two  tracks  run 
Side  by  side,  such  friends  may  stay. 

Many  step  a  little  while 
From  the  forward  pressing  throng, 
Come  to  walk  with  us  a  mile, 
Not  to  walk  a  whole  life  long. 

Bear  in  mind,  at  any  time 
Either  path  may  turn  aside, 
Ere  the  mountains  that  you  climb 
Greet  the  golden  eventide. 
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leaf 

(After  Arnault's  "Lafeuille.") 

BROKEN  from  thy  stem, 

Poor  faded  leaf, 

Whither  dost  thou  go  ?  " 

I  do  not  know. 

The  storm  has  with  one  stroke 

Shivered  the  oak 

That  was  my  sole  support ; 

The  West  Wind  and  the  North, 

From  that  day  forth, 

Have  made  me  the  sport 

Of  their  inconstant  breath  ; 

Over  mountain  and  vale, 

Across  hill  and  dale, 

In  joy  and  grief, 

I  am  borne  by  them. 

With  that  I  will  not  quarrel ; 

Complaining  not  nor  fearing  death, 

I  go  where  each  thing  goes  : 

The  petal  of  the  rose 

And  the  leaf  of  the  laurel. 
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A  Guide  to  the  Contemporary   Stage 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  John  Parker 

THIS    work  contains  a  record  of    the  careers  of 
present-day  actors,   actresses,   dramatists,  musical 
composers,  and  others  connected  with    the    theatre 
world  ;    full  particulars  of  the  principal  theatres  in 
London,  New  York,  and  Paris,  with  plans  of  seating 
accommodation  ;  a  complete  list  of  plays  which  have 
had  runs  of  more  than  a  hundred  performances  on  the 
London  stage  ;    and  extends  to 

OVER    1,300    PAGES 

packed  with  information  of  special  interest  to  the 
theatre-goer. 

THE  DAILY  MAIL  says— 
Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre  Is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most 
useful  directory  of  the  stage  ever  compiled. 
THE  OBSERVER  says  — 
This  attractive  volume  has  made  its  appearance  with  all  the 
signs  of  robust  success.    The  biographical  portion  of  the  work  has 
been  extended,  and  in  every  way  the  publication  is  both  interesting 
and  useful. 
THE  GRAPHIC  says— 
The  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  .  .    The  most 
fascinating  book  of  reference  that  is  published. 
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